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sovereign personality, for the inner history of Luther, Erasmus, 
Charles V, etc., we must look elsewhere. To give this was not Dr. 
Lindsay's design ; his is the dry light of reason, but from the basis 
of his exposition, we may proceed to it. We look forward with 
great interest to his second volume, which deals with the lesser 
movement connected with the Reformation, and with the counter 
Reformation. 

M. A. Hamilton. 
London. 

Ethik. Von Max Wentscher. Theil I: Kritische Grund- 
ligung, 1902. Theil II : System der Ethik, 1905. Leipzig : 
J. A. Barth. Pp. xii, 368; xii, 396. 

To Professor Wentscher the first and last word of ethics is per- 
sonality — 

"Hochstes Gliick der Erderkinder 
1st nur die Personlichkeit." 

and the essence of personality is free will. The task of ethics is to 
exhibit the aims and ideals of "a possible willing" — to set up, as it 
were, "a kingdom of possible willing." The question "What can 
we will," is thus declared to be the primary and central problem of 
any ethics, and the idea of Freedom is made the highest principle 
of morality. 

The spiritual affinities of such an ethics are to be found in Kant 
and in Nietzsche, but Professor Wentscher deserves the credit of a 
thorough-going attempt to derive not only the soul but the body of 
ethics from the principle of "the ideal of a free will." In the first 
part, the idea of "die Bethatigung freien Wollens in immer- 
hoherer, vollendeterer Auspragung" as the original essence of 
morality is justified against other points of view by an examina- 
tion of the problem of conscience and the problem of freedom. 
The author formulates the whole duty of man in two ethical 
axioms : 

1. Strebe nach hochster Auspragung wahrhaft eigenen Wesens 
und fester Grundsatze einer vollendet eigenen, freien Wollens. 

2. Mache von dieser Fahigkeit freier Bethatigung eigenen 
Wesens den kraftsvollsten und umfassendsten Gebrauch. 

In the second part (which has appeared after an interval of 
three years) these results are applied to the actual content and 
detail of the ethical life. What the author attempts in effect is to 
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establish a "system" of ethics on the ground of the principle of 
Freedom, and in such a way as that the system may seem to be a 
necessary development in all its parts of that principle — a principle 
which is further developed by antagonism with the ethics of 
pessimism and asceticism. The author traverses in succession the 
forms of individual, of "historical-national," and "culture" life, 
showing how their whole value and significance lie in their rela- 
tion to the needs and demands of the free and personal life. We 
have not space to follow the argument. It suffices to say that it is 
eminently solid and systematic. What may be described as the 
ethics of Personal Idealism has seldom, if ever, been elaborated 
with such concreteness or detail. It is a point of view, indeed, 
which is at all times essential to ethics, but which is not always 
honored in the observance. That the state exists for man and not 
man for the state is a truth which was never in more need of as- 
sertion. We are not sure, however, that the ethical individualism 
of the author has not proved too strong for him in the end, and that 
he has not to a great extent failed to establish a vital or organic 
relation between the individual and society. We seem to miss 
the other side of the ethical fact which is emphasized in Hegel's 
idea of the state and of its significance for "freedom." If the indi- 
vidual seems to fall short in "organic" systems of ethics, the 
world seems in Professor Wentscher's view to have no other sig- 
nificance than that of the individual's playground. The significance 
of history again for ethics begins and ends with its use in offering 
to "individual insight" an "Uebersicht iiber alles was iiberhaupt 
mogliche wollen," in supplying "the free individual" with mate- 
rials for personal choice. In his general results, Professor Went- 
scher reaches much the same conclusions as any other "idealistic" 
system of ethics ; but the strain of subjective idealism and of what 
might almost be called moral solipsism gives to Professor Went- 
scher's exposition at once a peculiarity and a difficulty of its own. 
It has at the same time the singular merit of carrying its principle 
through to the end — of pursuing it assiduously into its most un- 
compromising applications in ethics and politics. Such a pro- 
cedure exposes its author to somewhat easy criticism, as he is him- 
self aware ; but we prefer to emphasize its merit. It has the con- 
spicuous merit — not too often associated with modern books on 
ethics — of being a challenge : a challenge not only to the "ungirt 
loin" but to a vast amount of ethical commonplace. 

Sidney Ball. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 



